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governing cliques can govern because they see one
another daily: they are always calling on each other,
or lunching, or dining, or attending receptions
together; they have been at the same schools and
colleges; they have shot together, hunted together,
yachted together; they stay at the same country
houses, when they leave the dozen or so of streets
and squares in London in which they all live; and
about half of them are more or less closely connected
by the ties of blood or marriage. Of course, the out-
sider does get in, just as he may contrive to make
his voice heard at the public meeting; but he has to
be an outsider of unusual ability and force of char-
acter, and even then he does not, as a rule, win his
chance till he has either married into the circle, or
acquired sufficient wealth and social prestige to be
assimilated by it.

Society in England, however, has always exhibited
a wide liberality in its recognition of personal ability.
The selective process, by which it winnows out a
certain number of capable men, and admits them to
the socio-political connection, is really an important,
though of course quite unacknowledged, element in
our political system. The process is no doubt often
performed capriciously, irregularly, and unmethodi-
cally ; still it has served the purpose of bringing
into public affairs some talent which might other-
wise never have found its opportunity. To suceeed
in London society, said Disraeli, you require birth,
genius, or a million. He was himself the most
striking illustration of the fact that genius, especially
a genius for politics, may sometimes confer on its
possessor all, and more than all, the opportunities
which could be offered by wealth or inherited rank.